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determined not to let him catch his breath. He was alone,
more alone than in prison, than in Siberia. He did not know
what he was living for.
"I was alone and frightened," he wrote later. "My life was
broken in two. The first half, now finished, contained every-
thing that I had lived for, and in the second half, still new,
everything was strange, without a heart capable of replacing
for me the two hearts that had ceased to beat. . . . Was I
to create new ties for myself, to invent a new existence? The
very thought of this was repulsive to me. I understood for
the first time that no one could ever replace them, that J had
not loved anyone else in the world, and that a new love
would be not only impossible but also sacrilegious. Around
me I felt a frost and a vacuum."
Mikhail left only three hundred rubles, just enough to pay
for his funeral. His debts amounted to twenty-five thousand
rubles, of which fifteen thousand represented unpaid draft
notes. The magazine had been kept in existence only on the
strength of its director's personal credit, and when he died
the debacle was complete. There was no cash in hand, and
six more issues had been promised to the subscribers. Just the
printing of these issues would have required eighteen thou-
sand rubles. Thus the total deficit of the magazine was thirty-
three thousand rubles.
Dostoevsky was not bound legally to pay his brother's
promissory notes. He could also suspend the publication of
the magazine, and let the creditors recover what they could
from a public auction of the assets but this would have dis-
honored his dead brother's name. He therefore rejected this
course of action, and assumed full responsibility for the
debts, whatever their nature. He did even more than that: he